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NOTICE  TO  TEACHERS 

The  Classroom  Bulletin  on  Social  Studies  has  now  been 
published  at  intervals  over  a  period  of  three  years.  Its  primary 
aim  is  to  aid  teachers  and  students,  particularly  those  who  have 
not  access  to  adequate  library  facilities.  In  this  issue  an  index 
for  the  previous  eight  issues  has  been  prepared. 

Teachers  are  invited  to  submit  suggestions  for  future  issues 
regarding  topics  or  procedures  which  in  their  opinion  should 
have  a  place  in  this  publication.  Ideally,  the  Bulletin  should 
function  as  the  clearing-house  for  all  materials  and  ideas  that 
will  serve  to  make  Social  Studies  in  the  high  school  more  mean- 
ingful and  vital.  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Social  Studies  Bulletin,  Department  of  Education,  Edmonton- 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES  I,  UNIT  II 

The  Mediterranean,  the  Cradle  of  Western  Civilization  and  Centre 
of  Political  Developments  in  1946.     For  comparative  study. 

THE  CRADLE  OF  WESTERN   CIVILIZATION 
The  Influence  of  Rivers: 

Our  European  civilization  began  in  those  two  fertile  regions 
in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  the  Nile  valley  and  Mesopotamia, 
the  land  between  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates  and  was  well 
advanced  by  4000  B.C.  when  historical  records  began.  In  these 
lands  of  plenty  men  settled  down,  abandoning  the  wandering  life 
of  the  nomad ;  they  learned  the  rudiments  of  agriculture,  built 
permanent  dwellings,  invented  the  art  of  writing,  and  developed 
means  of  transiwrtation  on  land  and  water.  For  these  peoples, 
life  slowly  changed  from  the  primitive  existence  of  the  wandering 
tribes  which  still  roamed  the  deserts  of  Syria  and  Arabia  separat- 
ing these  two  fertile  lands.  Settlements  along  the  river  banks 
expanded  into  villages  and  towns  and  cities,  fortified  against  in- 
vasion. Chieftains  subduing  less  powerful  neighbours  became 
kings,  the  leaders  of  well  equipped  armies  and  the  rulers  of  king- 
doms. 

In  the  cities  along  the  Nile  vallc}-  and  in  ^Mesopotamia  crafts- 
men made  extraordinary  progress  in  perfecting  the  arts  and  crafts 
to  which  they  applied  their  creative  genius.  Beautiful  palaces, 
richly  ornamented,  adorned  with  l^eautifully  designed  furnishings 
and  surrounded  b}^  lovely  gardens  sheltered  the  nobleman  living 
in  Babylon  and  Thebes  who  owed  much  of  his  luxurious  leisure  to 
the  skill  of  slaves  taken  in  battle. 

The  Influence  of  Mountains: 

A  glance  at  a  relief  map  of  the  Balkan  peninsular  reveals  a 
land  of  mountains  and  valleys  and  an  irregular  coast  line.  The 
mountain  sides  are  largely  barren,  sloning  down  to  fertile  valleys. 
In  these  isolated  valleys  the  Greek  civilization  grew  and  flourished 
and  Greek  communities  developed  into  cities  each  remainin.o:  sep- 
arate and  independent.  Here  in  these  city  states  civilization 
reached  a  high  peak.  Athens  under  the  leadership  of  Pericles  be- 
came the  intellectual  centre  of  Western  civilization.  Here  flowered 
the  incomparable  beauty  of  Grecian  art  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
Greek  philosophers,  scientists  and  statesmen.  Democracy  and  an 
intense  love  of  freedom  and  independence  were  also  products  of  the 
small  city  state. 

Influence  of  the  Sea: 

The  Mediterranean,  free  of  storms,  fog,  tidal  currents,  reefs 
and  shoals  and  almost  tideless,  presented  favorable  conditions  for 
the  seafarer,  and  on  the  eastern  shores  timber  stood  ready  for  the 
boatmaker's  axe.  From  the  isle  of  Crete  skilled  mariners  brought 
Cretan  wares  to  Syrian  and  Egyptian  ports.  The  Cretans,  possibly 
influenced  by  Egyptian  immigrants  about  3,000  B.C.,  had  created 
a  brilliant  civilization,  whence  it  was  to  spread  to  the  Aegean 
islands  and  so  to  the  mainland  of  Greece. 


Civilization  Passes  through  an  Eclipse: 

While  Greek  civilization  was  reaching  its  zenith,  the  Roman 
Republic,  destined  in  its  rise  to  power  to  overshadow  by  war  much 
of  the  work  of  this  civilization,  was  born.  The  Mediterranean 
became  the  Roman  lake,  the  highway  of  a  mighty  Empire  stretch- 
ing north  to  Britain  and  east  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  fifth  century  left  Europe  in  the  hands  of 
warring  barbaric  tribes.  Learning  Avas  now  the  ward  of  the 
Christian  church  in  Europe  w^hich  was  to  remain  the  most  im- 
portant influence  in  our  progress  towards  the  Western  civilization 
of  today. 


THE  MEDITERRANEAN  IN   1946 

Riding  into  power  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  of  discontent,  dis- 
illusionment and  political  unrest  following  in  the  wake  of  World 
War  I,  Mussolini,  the  Fascist  leader,  having  intimidated  the 
Italian  government  by  threats  of  "On  to  Rome",  was  invited  by 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  III  in  October  1922,  to  form  a  new  cabinet. 
Within  four  years  the  Fascist  state  had  been  created,  anti-Fascist 
elements  removed  and  Mussolini  as  supreme  commander  of  all 
military,  naval  and  air  forces  and  head  of  the  Fascist  Grand  Coun- 
cil, was  entrenched  as  II  Duce,  the  dictator.  Believe!  Obey! 
Fight !  was  the  slogan  of  Fascist  Italy.  With  visions  of  Rome  as 
once  more  the  centre  of  a  mighty  empire  Mussolini  encouraged 
and  increased  population,  gave  military  training  to  all  children 
and  young  men,  and  embarked  on  a  policy  of  territorial  expansion. 
South  Tirol  was  Italianized ;  the  boundary  between  Egypt  and 
Cyrenaica  in  north-eastern  Libya  was  adjusted  in  favor  of  Italy; 
in  1936  Ethiopia  was  invaded  by  II  Duce's  armies  and  the  King 
of  Italy  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  and  in  1939 
Albania  was  added  to  the  Italian  empire. 

The  course  of  Fascism  and  Nazism  Avhich  by  persecutions  and 
threats  sought  to  enslave  Europe  and  the  resultant  struggle  be- 
tween the  forces  of  Nazism  and  democracy  which  has  left  Europe 
a  sad  spectacle  of  desolation  is  still  clear  in  our  memories,  and  as 
the  victors  gather  to  decide  the  fate  of  Europe  the  Mediterranean 
is  a  centre  of  interest.  Albania  is  once  more  an  independent  re- 
public. Yugoslavia,  having  abolished  the  monarchy  is  now  a  re- 
public. King  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy  abdicated  in  May  1946 
in  favour  of  his  son  Humbert  Avho  remained  king  until  June  when 
the  Italian  people  voted  in  favour  of  a  republic.  The  disposition 
of  the  Italian  colonies  has  yet  to  be  decided.  Greece  has  recalled 
King  George  to  the  throne  by  a  majority  vote  which  precipitated 
domestic  strife,  and  boundaries  between  Albania  and  Greece  are 
still  under  dispute.  Trieste,  a  port  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic, 
once  Italian,  and  coveted  by  Yugoslavia,  will  come  under  inter- 
national administration.  Russia  is  naturally  making  a  bid  for 
control  of  the  Dardanelles,  the  entrance  to  the  Black  sea.  The 
storm  centre  of  the  Mediterranean  is  Palestine,  where  Zionists 
want  to  establish  a  Jewish  State  which  would  admit  all  the  Jews 


who  have  been  rendered  homeless  by  the  war.  Arabs  living  in 
Palestine  are  opposed  to  this.  In  London  the  Palestine  Confer- 
ence sat  in  September  and  October,  1946,  in  an  attempt  to  find  a 
compromise  upon  which  Jews  and  Arabs  can  settle  their  differ- 
ences. Meanwhile  British  forces  are  preventing  Jews  from  enter- 
ing Palestine  illegally. 

Many  who  thought  that  the  end  of  the  war  would  mean  peace 
and  a  better  understanding-  between  the  European  nations,  are  de- 
pressed and  disappointed  at  the  slow  progress  and  the  lack  of 
accord  at  the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris.  The  question  arises, 
What  is  to  become  of  Europe?  Speaking  at  Zurich,  Switzerland, 
in  September  1946,  Mr.  Churchill,  a  statesman  of  worldwide 
renown,  said : 

*'I  wish  to  speak  to  you  today  about  the  tragedy  of  Europe. 
This  noble  continent,  comprising  on  the  whole  the  fairest  and  most 
cultivated  regions  of  the  earth,  enjoymg  a  temperature  and  equable 
climate,  is  the  home  of  all  the  great  parent  races  of  the  Western 
world.  It  is  the  foundation  of  Christian  faith  and  Christian  ethics. 
It  is  the  origin  of  most  of  the  culture,  art,  philosophy  and  science, 
both  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  If  Europe  were  once  united 
in  the  sharing  of  its  common  inheritance,  there  would  be  no  limit 
to  the  happiness,  the  prosperity  and  the  glory  which  its  300  mil- 
lion or  4UU  million  people  would  enjoy.  But  over  wide  areas  a 
vast  quivering  mass  of  tormented,  hungry,  careworn  and  bewil- 
dered human  beings  gaze  on  the  ruins  of  their  cities  and  scan  the 
dark  horizon  for  the  approach  of  some  new  peril,  tyranny  or  terror. 
Among  the  victors  there  is  a  babel  of  voices,  among  the  vanquished 
a  sullen  silence  of  despair  ....  There  is  a  remedy  which,  if  it 
were  generally  and  spontaneously  adopted  by  the  great  majority 
of  people  in  many  lands,  would,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  transform  the 
whole  scene  and  would  in  a  few  years  make  all  Europe,  or  the 
greater  part  of  it,  as  free  and  as  happy  as  Switzerland  is  today." 

"What  is  this  sovereign  remedy  " 

"It  is  to  recreate  the  European  family,  or  as  much  of  it  as  wt 
can,  and  to  provide  it  with  a  structure  under  which  it  can  dwell 
in  peace,  in  safety  and  in  freedom.  We  must  build  a  kind  of 
United  States  of  Europe  ....     Let  Europe  arise !" 

Map  Exercises: 

Names  of  places  and  areas  that  are  the  centre  of  important 
current  events  during  the  year  should  be  added  to  the  map  on 
page  8,  a  copy  of  which  could  be  included  in  student  note  books. 

Visual  Aids  Material  for  Social  Studies  I,  Unit  II 

Supplied  by  the  Audio-Visual  Aids  Branch, 
Department  of  Education 

The  following  filmstrips  may  be  obtained  from  the  Audio-Visual 
Aids  Branch,  Department  of  Education : 

P-424 Africa — Fez,  Ancient  City  of  Morocco. 

P1431 Traces  of  Antiquity  in  North  Africa. 

P-433 Egypt  in  the  Time  of  the  .Exodus. 

P-434 Life  in  Ancient  Egypt. 

5 


P-435 Egyptian .  Art. 

P-436 The  Egyptian  Mummy. 

P-437 Excavation  at  Seneferu's  Pyramid. 

P-459 New  Palestine — Urban. 

P-460 New  Palestine — Rural. 

P-525-^ Greek  Games. 

P-526 Greek  Life. 

P-527 Development  of  Greek  Vase  Painting. 

P-528 Italian  Art— Michaelangelo. 

P-529 Italian  Painting. 

P-533 Early  Peoples  of  Italy. 

P-534 Italy  Today. 

P-535 Life  in  the  Early  Roman   Empire. 

P-536 Roman  World. 

P-536.1  ....The  Roman  Forum. 

P-537 Pompeii. 

P-542 Spain,  Cultural. 

P-543 Spain,  Its  People  and  Products. 

P-555 Early  Civilization  of  Crete. 

P-556 Cyprus. 

The    film    Q-222,    In    Old    Spain,    may  also  be  obtained  from  the 
Audio-Visual  Aids  Branch. 

The  following  films  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Ex- 
tension, University  of  Alberta: 

120 Life  in  the  Sahara  (Silent). 

A-9 Morocco,  Land  of  Islam   (Sound). 

A-13 Egypt,  Land  of  Pyramids   (Sound). 

A-156 Modern  Rome   (Sound). 

A-2(X) Mediterranean  Shores   (Sound). 

A-205 The  City  of  David  (Jerusalem,  Palestine)    (Sound). 

A-731 Malta  G.C.  (Sound). 
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TIME  CHART  FOR  SOCIAL  STUDIES  II,  UNIT  I. 
This  time  chart  is  included  in  this  bulletin  to  assist  those 
teachers  and  pupils  who  have  been  unable  to  find  a  better  one. 
It  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  authorized  time  chart,  but  as  one 
that  may  be  consulted  and  augmented,  not  memorized,  as  an  aid 
to  enable  the  student  to  keep  events  in  their  chronological 
sequence. 

THE  COAT  OF  ARMS  OF  ALBERTA 
On  the  cover  of  a  handbook  entitled  Our  Provincial  Govern- 
ment, recently  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Education  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  School  Book  Branch  is  the  coat  of  arms  of  Alberta, 
familiar  to  all  students.  Under  it,  and  less  familiar  is  this  heraldic 
description  of  the  coat  of  arms: — ''Azure,  in  front  of  a  Range  of 
Snow  Mountains  proper  a  Range  of  Hills  Vert,  in  base  a  Wheat 
Field  surmounted  by  a  Prairie  both  also  proper,  on  a  Chief  Argent 
a  St.  George's  Cross",  to  be  borne  for  the  said  Province  on  Seals, 
Shields,  Banners,  Flags  or  otherwise  according  to  the  Laws  of 
Arms. 

Before  deciphering  this  heraldic  code,  a  word  on  the  origin 
of  armory.  Armorial  bearings  came  into  use  as  a  means  of  iden- 
tification. They  were  important  in  time  of  peace  and,  in  time  of 
war,  often  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  Until  recent  times,  as  his- 
tory is  reckoned,  few  men  could  read;  nor  had  our  ancestors  the 
advantage  of  newspaper  portraits,  moving  pictures,  and  the  thous- 
and other  ways  we  now  possess  of  recognizing  and  identifying 
people.  Heraldry  may  be  described  as  a  form  of  picture-writing, 
worked  out  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  afford  a  means  of  recognition. 
In  those  days,  people  had  fine  artistic  perceptions — finer  perhaps 
than  have  we,  their  descendants ;  they  liked  bright  colours  and 
had  excellent  taste  in  using  them.  The  result  was  a  system  of 
heraldry  not  only  ingenious  and  practical,  but  beautiful. 

Despite  printing,  photography,  and  other  modern  inventions, 
we  still  make  use  of  emblems,  badges  and  symbols,  The  maple 
leaf  at  once  suggests  Canada;  the  thistle,  Scotland;  the  rose,  Eng- 
land ;  the  shamrock,  Ireland ;  the  leek,  Wales ;  the  lily,  France ; 
and  each  is  used  as  an  emblem.  The  people  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
orderly  in  some  respects,  reduced  to  a  system  this  method  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  eye.  The  coat  of  arms  is  the  most  elaborate  form 
of  the  system ;  in  it,  indeed,  the  system  became  a  science.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that  no  country  abandons  the  practice  of  using 
armorial  bearings;  and  we  may  conclude  that  emblems  and  sym- 
bols are  necessary  to  preserve  traditions  and  inspire  love  of  coun- 
try. Of  these  symbols,  the' coat  of  arms  and  the  flag  are  the  chief; 
and  while  the  flag  is  the  more  frequently  used,  the  coat  of  arms  is 
the  older — often  the  foundation  of  the  flag. 

The  use  of  coat-armor  began  in  a  thoroughly  practical  manner. 
Uniforms  were  unknown  and  would  have  been  too  expensive  in 
early  times;  soldiers  therefore  carried  banners  bearing  the  em- 
blems of  their  chiefs,  and  every  man  of  importance  on  going  into 
battle,  when  the  visor  of  his  helmet  would  be  down,  took  care  t^ 
have    his    armorial    bearings  —  his    identification    mark  —  clearly 
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painted  on  his  shield.  When  he  travelled  on  peaceful  occasions, 
he  had  it  embroidered  on  his  coat;  he  had  it  carved  on  the  front 
of  his  house  and,  when  lodged  at  an  inn,  he  would  announce  that 
he  was  staying  there  by  hanging  up  his  shield  outside.  Young 
people  of  social  position,  though  seldom  taught  to  read  or  write, 
were  carefully  trained  in  armory ;  and  when  a  competitor,  for  ex- 
ample, found  himself  in  a  town  the  day  before  a  tournament  be- 
gan, he  could  tell  in  a  moment  who  were  there  by  glancing  at  the 
shields  which  their  owners  had  displayed. 

A  coat  of  arms  is  usually  displayed  on  a  shield,  the  origin  of 
which  has  already  been  noted.  It  is  described  in  strange  and 
quaint  terms,  retaining  the  original  medieval  words  and  phrase- 
ology. The  colour  of  the  shield,  is  termed  the  field,  and  is  described 
in  the  following  terms.  Gold  becomes  "or"  and  silver,  "argent", 
terms  which  French  students  will  recognize.  The  chief  colours 
are  "gules"  for  red,  "azure"  for  blue,  "vert"  for  green,  "purpure" 
for  purple  and  "sable"  for  black.  Natural  objects  which  are  de- 
picted in  their  natural  form  and  colour  as  in  the  landscape  on  the 
arms  of  Alberta  are  termed  "proper".  The  broad  band  across  the 
top  of  the  shield  containing  approximately  a  third  of  the  area  of 
the  field  is  called  the  "chief".  With  this  rudimentary  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  Armor}-  let  us  return  to  the  heraldic  description 
of  our  coat  of  arms.  Ignoring  for  the  moment  the  "chief"  or  broad 
band  at  the  top  of  the  shield  which  is  described  last,  our  heraldic 
description  begins  with  the  word  "Azure"  which  is  the  blue  field 
or  background  of  the  coat  of  arms.  Then  follows  the  description 
of  the  landscape  which  in  elliptical  phraseology  establishes  the 
relative  position  and  colour  of  each  unit  displayed  upon  the  shield, 
"in  front  of  a  Rang-e  of  Snow  Mountains  proper  a  Range  of  Hills 
Vert,  in  base  a  Wheat  Field  surmounted  by  a  Prairie  both  also 
proper"  this  introduces  four  units  which  are  to  be  arranged  in  the 
following  order  beginning  at  the  top:  (1)  "a  Range  of  Snow 
iMountains  proper"  (in  natural  form  and  colour)  in  front  of  which 
is  (2)  "a  Range  of  Hills  Vert"  (green  hills),  above  the  base  is  (3) 
a  Prairie  and  in  the  base  (4)  a  Wheatfield  (both  3  and  4  are 
"proper"  or  in  their  natural  forms  and  colours).  Lastly,  "on  a 
Chief  Argent  a  St.  George's  Cross.  Chief  is  the  broad  band  across 
the  top  of  our  coat  of  arms,  "Argent"  is  silver  or  white.  On  this 
white  field  is  displayed  a  St.  George's  cross  which  is  the  familiar 
red  cross. 
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GRAPH   STUDY 

The  columns  of  carefully  tabulated  figures  to  be  found  in  the 
Canada  Year  Book  convey  little  information  to  the  ordinary  reader, 
but  when  presented  in  the  form  of  a  picture  or  graph  they  take  on 
meaning.  Statistical  facts  are  readily  and  simply  compared  in 
graphic  form.  Study  the  two  graphs,  the  circle  graph  showing 
the  Provincial  Distribution,  and  the  broken  line  graph  showing 
the  value  of  the  production  of  non-ferrous  base  metals  for  the 
years  1914  to  1943,  and  answer  the  following  questions : 

1.  Which   province   had  the   highest   production  of   non-ferrous 
metals  in  1943? 

2.  Which  province  ranked  third? 

3.  What  per  cent  of  the  total  output  had  the  three  leading  pro- 
vinces in  1943? 

4.  Name  one  year  in  which  more  nickel  (in  dollar  value)  was  pro- 
duced than  other  metals  shown? 

5.  In  which  year  did  copper  production  reach  its  peak 

6.  In  which  year  was  the  combined  productions  of  the  4  leading 
minerals  lowest? 

7.  Which  non-ferrous  metal  had  the  highest  output  in  1943? 

8.  Name  a  year  in  which  more  lead  (in  dollar  value)  was  pro- 
duced than  any  other  of  these  metals? 

9.  Account  for  nickel  being  highest  in  production  for  the  year 
1918. 

10.  In  which  year  did  lead  reach  its  highest  peak? 

11.  How  much   (lead         was  produced  in  1943? 

(copper 

(nickel 

(zinc 

12.  Which  metal  seems  to  have  remained  more  steady  in  output? 

13.  What  is  the  trend  in  the  production  of  copper  and  nickel? 
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NEW  HIGH   COMMISSIONER  FOR  THE  UNITED   KING- 
DOM IN  CANADA 

Sir  Alexander  Clutterbuck  has  assumed  office  as  High  Com- 
missioner for  the  United  Kingdom  in  Canada.  He  succeeds  the 
Right  Honourable  Malcolm  MacDonald,  who  was  recently  ap- 
pointed Governor-General  of  Malaya.  He  is  no  stranger  to  Can- 
ada, having  visited  this  country  on  a  number  of  occasions,  notably 
in  1942  when  he  accompanied  Mr.  Atlee,  then  Deputy  Prime  Min- 
ister and  Secretary  of  State  for  Dominion  Affairs,  to  this  country 
and  Newfoundland,  and  more  recently  in  October  of  last  year 
when  he  came  here  to  consult  with  officials  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment. 

Educated  at  Malvern  College,  Sir  Alexander  Clutterbuck 
served  in  the  European  War  with  the  Coldstream  Guards  from 
1916  to  1919,  was  mentioned  in  despatches  and  was  awarded  the 
Military  Cross.  He  entered  the  Civil  Service  in  1919.  He  acted 
as  Secretary  to  the  Donoughmore  Commission  on  the  Ceylon 
constitution  from  1927  to  1928;  attended  various  meetings  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Assembly  and  other  international  conferences 
between  1929  and  1931  and  was  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Newfoundland  in  1933.  From  1939  to  1940  Sir  Alexandei 
served  as  Deputy  High  Commissioner  for  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  Union  of  South  Africa;  since  1942  he  has  been  Assistant 
Under-Secretary  of  State  in  the  Dominions  Office  in  charge  of 
economic,  financial  and  supply  questions.  He  received  the  award 
of  K.C.M.G.  in  the  New  Year's  Honour's  List  this  year. 


SOCIAL   STUDIES   III,  UNIT   II,  SECTION   C.l.a. 

Self- Government  for  India: 

"This  is  the  greatest  and  the  most  momentous  experiment  in 
government  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world."  Lord  Wavell, 
Viceroy  of  India,  said  in  his  broadcast  to  the  Indian  people  on  May 
17th,  1946. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  sincerity  of  Britain's  in- 
tention to  transfer  power  from  British  to  Indian  hands.  There  is 
only  one  stipulation.  At  a  time  when  China  and  others  of  India's 
neighbours  are  rent  by  civil  war,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  insist 
that  before  the  final  transfer  of  power,  there  must  be  sufficient 
agreement  between  the  main  parties  to  prevent  an  outbreak  of 
civil  strife  in  India.  The  British  Cabinet  Mission,  which  visited 
India  in  the  summer  of  1946,  would  have  preferred  not  to  offer 
any  plan  for  India's  new  constitution.  Their  object  in  going  to 
India  was  to  help  in  setting  up  the  constitution-making  machinery 
and  in  putting  it  in  motion.  It  was  only  when  the  Indian  leaders 
failed  to  agree  on  the  initial  steps  that  the  Cabinet  Mission  offered 
a  compromise  plan. 

Under  the  plan,  the  Hindus  are  given  the  united  India  which 
they  demand.  The  Moslems  are  offered  in  place  of  the  separate 
Moslem  state  which  they  demand,  as  large  a  degree  of  autonomy 
as  is  compatible  with  the  existence  of  any  effective  union. 
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Moslem  interests  are  further  safeguarded  by  the  procedure  in 
the  Union  legislature  for  dealing  with  any  question  raising  a  major 
communal  issue.  Examples  of  communal  issues  are  communal 
electorates,  and  the  proportion  of  posts  in  government  service 
guaranteed  by  statue  to  Moslems.  Any  such  question  must  be 
decided  not  only  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  legislature 
then  present  and  voting  on  the  measure ;  it  must  be  approved  by 
a  majority  of  the  representatives  of  each  community,  Hindu  and 
Moslem,  then  present  and  voting. 

The  permission  for  provinces  to  form  groups  enables  Moslem 
provinces,  if  they  wish,  to  join  together  and  jointly  administer 
under  a  group  legislature  and  execut've,  all  subjects  except  de- 
fence, foreign  afifairs,  and  communications,  thus  creating  a  sort  of 
Pakistan  within  the  Union.  Moslems  are  thereby  offered  "the 
right  to  direct  their  own  essential  interests,  their  religion,  their 
education,  their  culture,  their  economic  and  other  concerns  in  their 
own  way  and  to  their  own  best  advantage."  What  Moslems  do 
not  get  is  satisfaction  of  Moslem  sentiment  for  a  sovereign  Pak's- 
tan  ;    otherwise  their  position  seems  to  be  thoroughly  protected. 

The  interests  of  the  smaller  minorities,  e.g.,  the  Depressed 
Classes  or  "Untouchables",  the  Anglo-Indians,  and  aboriginal 
tribes  are  safeguarded  by  the  Advisory  Committee  which  vv'ill  draft 
a  list  of  fundamental  rights  to  be  incorporated  in  the  constitution. 
Unless  Europeans  are  to  be  included  in  the  Advisory  Commit  ee 
as  one  of  the  minorities,  no  provision  is  made  for  the  protection 
of  British  interests. 

Nor  will  Britain  exercise  any  indirect  control  over  the  Indian 
States.  Mr.  Attlee,  Great  Britain's  Prime  Minister,  has  made  it 
clear  that  there  are  to  be  no  strings  held  in  London.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  rights  which  Britain  by  treaty  exercises  over  the  vStates 
cannot  be  transferred  to  the  new  Indian  government  without  the 
consent  of  the  States :  to  do  so  would  be  to  treat  the  rulers  and 
their  subjects  as  mere  chattels.  They  are  not  British  subjects. 
But  the  Indian  States  are  not  likely  to  prove  an  obstacle  to  India's 
new  constitution,  for  the  Chamber  of  Princes  early  this  year  passed 
the  unanimous  resolution  "that  the  Indian  States  fully  share  the 
general  desire  in  the  country  for  immediate  attainment  bv  India 
of  full  stature,  and  will  make  every  possible  contrbiution  towards 
settlement  of  the  Indian  constitutional   problem." 

Only  the  foundations  have  been  laid.  It  is  left  to  the  con- 
stituent assembly  to  decide,  inter  alia,  (1)  the  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  provinces,  the  groups,  and  the  Union,  e.g.,  British, 
American,  or  Swiss  pattern  ;  (2)  the  shares  of  the  various  parties 
in  the  legislature  and  the  executive;  (3)  the  franchise;  (4)  rela- 
tiou-,  with  Great  Britain  and  the  Commonwealth;  (5)  the  terms 
on  which  Indian  States  may  join  the  Union;  (6)  relations  between 
the  Union,  groups  and  provinces;  (7)  subsequent  amendment  of 
the  constitution. 

Lord  Wavell  said  in  his  broadcast  that  the  proposals  "offer 
to  India  the  prospect  of  peace,  a  peace  from  party  strife,  the  peace 
so  needed  for  all  the  constructive  work  there  is  to  do.     And  they 
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SECURITY    COUNCIL    (11) 

Permanent  Two  Years  One  Year 
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ARMED   FORCES 

National  land,  sea,  and 
air  contingents  to  be 
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member  state. 
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FOOD    and    AGRICULTURE 

ORGANIZATION 

Nearly  forty  nations  represented 
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For  3  Years 
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For  1  Year 

Brazil 

France 

Haiti 

U.S.A. 

India 

CANADA 

China 
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U.   K. 
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GENERAL  ASSEMBLY   (51) 
(First  Chairman,  Paul  Henri   Spaak,  of  Belgium 
Each  state  to  have  five  representatives,  but  one  vote. 
Decisions    by    two-thirds    majority.      Meets    annually. 
Elects   councils  —  manages   budget  —  considers  re- 
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Cuba 

•Columbia 

DA 

Czechoslovakia 

Greece 

India 

Lebanon 

Norway 

Ukraine 

U.  K. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.S.R. 
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TRUSTEESHIP    COUNCIL 

Ca)    the   Big   Five. 

(b)  member    states   administering   ter- 
ritories. 

(c)  a     counterbalancing    number     not 
administering    trust    territories. 


UNESCO 

Executive  Committee  of  fif- 
teen, including  Big  Five, 
CANADA,  and  nine  cultur- 
ally representative  smaller 
countries. 


PROVISIONAL     CIVIL 
AVIATION    ORGAN- 
IZATION 

To  deal  with  air  transport 
problems. 


IXTERNATIONAL   BANK 

Part  of  the  Bretton  Woods  plan  to  provide 
iunds  for  reconstruction. 


INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY 
FUND 

Part    of    the    Bretton    Woods    plan    to    help 
stabilize  currency. 
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give  .  .  .  the  opportunity  of  compiete  independence  so  soon  as  the 
constituent  assembly  has  completed  its  labours." 

In  August  1946  Pandit  Nehru,  Hindu  leader  of  Gandhi's  Con- 
gress Party  formed,  at  the  request  of  Lord  Wavell,  an  All-Indian. 
Executive  Council.  The  primary  task  of  this  Council,  which  was 
to  represent  all  the  major  political  groups  in  India,  is  to  draft  a. 
new  workable  constitution.  The  Moslem  League,  representing 
the  Moslem  minority,  at  first  accepted  and  later  rejected  the 
British  proposal  and  refused  to  be  represented  on  the  Council. 
The  Council  began  its  first  session  on  September  Ist,  amidst  Mos- 
lem riots  and  bloodshed.  Hope  for  a  peaceful  agreement  between 
the  Hindu  and  Moslem  parties  and  a  co-operative  efifort  to  estab- 
lish the  political  independence  of  India  seemed  slender.  But  in 
October,  the  Moslem  League  al)andoning  its  former  plan  of  non- 
acceptance,  sent  five  members  to  the  Executive  Council  amidst 
cries  of  "Long  live  Pakistan".  Violence  may  now  be  replaced  hj 
peaceful  deliberation,  from  which  may  emerge  a  plan  for  an  inde- 
pendent Inlia. 


Hindus 

JJniOhaiuiiedans 
iBuddists 


Ceylon 


RELI^IOL'3      IIT      IFDIA 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES  II,  UNIT  II. 

THE  FAR  EAST  —  Post-War  Political  Problems 

The  decade  preceding  World  War  II  was  fraught  with  political 
and  economic  problems  for  the  countries  in  the  Far  East,  in  India 
the  British  promise  of  self-government,  had  produced  conferences, 
active  political  campaigns  led  by  Gandhi  and  riots  but  little  hope 
of  fulfillment.  China  was  torn  by  civil  war  between  the  com- 
munists and  nationalists  until  1937  when  Japanese  aggression 
united  the  two  parties  against  a  common  enemy.  The  expansion 
of  Japan  was  viewed  with  alarm  by  the  United  States.  Before 
World  War  I  Japanese  possessions  on  the  mainland  were  confined 
to  Korea  and  Port  Arthur.  Manchuria  was  overrun  in  1931  and 
year  by  year  the  Japanese  hold  on  North  China  increased  until 
war  broke  out  in  1937,  following  which  Japanese  domination 
spread  east  and  south  to  include  Peking,  Shanghai,  and  Nanking, 
Canton  and  Hankow.  Japanese  expansion  and  aggression  are  re- 
flected in  the  measures  taken  by  the  Great  Powers  to  protect  their 
Far  Eastern  possessions.  Britain  constructed  a  large  naval  dock 
at  Singapore ;  the  Soviet  built  up  her  military,  naval  and  air  power 
in  Eastern  Siberia ;  the  United  States  began  a  commercial  air  ser- 
vice to  the  Phillipines  and  New  Zealand  and  established  air  bases 
in  Alaska  and  in  the  Aleutians. 

V-J  day  saw  the  removal  of  the  Japanese  threat  in  the  Far 
East.  Initial  successes  over  the  unprepared  Allies  had  made  the 
Japanese  threat  to  the  Pacific  a  matter  of  concern  for  Canada, 
Australia  and  the  United  States.  Today  Japan  is,  like  Germany, 
under  Allied  Military  Government  and  occupied  by  American 
armed  forces  although  she  has  elected  a  conservative  government 
to  serve  the  people  under  the  Allied  Military  Government.  In 
China,  the  defeat  of  a  common  enemy  has  made  way  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  civil  war  between  the  Kuomintang  led  by  Chiang  Kai- 
Shek,  and  the  Communists.  American  efforts  to  act  as  mediators 
between  the  two  factions  have  met  with  little  success.  The  United 
States  have  little  sympathy  with  the  Communist  cause.  Still  the 
scene  of  riots  and  bloodshed,  India  remains  divided  internally  on 
the  question  of  Indian  self-government.  A  British  Cabinet  mis- 
sion met  Indian  officials  in  the  summer  of  1946  and  made  proposals 
for  a  long-term  plan  for  India's  independence,  which  were  finally 
accepted  by  the  Hindu  party  but  rejected  by  the  Moslem  League. 
Nehru,  president  of  Gandhi's  Congress  party  has  been  asked  to 
form  an  all-Indian  Executive  Council  composed  of  representatives 
from  the  chief  political  groups  in  India  whose  main  task  will  be  to 
draft  a  new  constitution  for  India.  This  Council  is  now  in  session, 
boycotted  by  the  Moslem  League  whose  members  are  stirring  up 
civil  strife.  The  Philippines  have  been  granted  their  independence 
by  the  United  States  and  are  settling  down  to  -self-government 
under  their  newly  elected  President  Roxas.  Burma  has  been  pro- 
mised Dominion  Status  at  a  future  date.  Korea,  now  under  a  joint 
United  States  and  Soviet  Military  Government  hopes  soon  to 
attam  full  independence.  Release  from  Japanese  occupation  has 
led  to  unrest  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  a  demand  for  political 
independence  which  the  Netherlands  government  would  grant 
provided  Dutch  investments  there  are  not  interfered  with. 
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Map  Exercises: 

Names  of  places  and  areas  that  are  the  centre  of  important 
current  events  during  the  year  should  be  added  to  the  map  on 
page  2Z,  a  copy  of  which  could  be  included  in  student  note  books. 

Visual  Aids  Material  for  Social  Studies  II,  Unit  II. 

Prepared  by  the  Audio-Visual  Aids  Branch, 
Department  of  Education. 

The  following  filmstrips  may  be  obtained  from  the  Audio-Visual 
Aids  Branch,  Department  of  Education : 

P-451 China,  Glories  of  the  Past  in. 

P-453 China  Today. 

P-454 Early  Chinese  Civilization. 

P-458 India,  Temples  and  Architecture. 

P-538.2  (Roll  1)   Netherlands  East  Indies. 
P-538.2   (Roll  2)  Java  and  Sumatra. 

P-583.3 The  Netherlands  West  Indies. 

P-557 Dutch  East  Indies— Life  and  Work  of  the  Peo- 
ple. 

P-558 Dutch  East  Indies — Scenic  and  Cultural. 

P-562 Philippine   Islands — Manila  and  Island   Culture. 

P-563 Japan,  The  Home. 

The  following  films  may  be  procured  from  the  Audio-Visual  Aids 

Branch: 

Q-2  Alluring  Bali   (Silent). 

g-48  India— The  Punjab  (Silent). 

g-86  Calcutta   (Silent). 

y-191  Hawaiian  Islands   (Silent). 

Q-198  China  (Silent). 

Q-236  India— Hyderabad  (Silent). 

Q-237  India — Mysore  and  Ceylon   (Silent). 

T-46  When  Asia  Speaks  (Sound). 

T-52  High  Stakes  in  the  East  (Sound). 

NBT-22  Changing  Face  of  India   (Sound). 

The  following  films  may  be  procured  from  the  Department  of  Ex- 
tension, University  of  Alberta: 

554  Hawaiian  Islands   (Silent). 

323  Kashmir,  Old  and  New   (Sielnt). 

553  Dutch  East  Indies  (Silent). 

A-151  China,  (Its  Cities  in  Peace  Time)   (Sound). 

A-184  Ruins  of  Ancient  Persia  (Sound). 

A-204  Castilian  Memoirs   (Sound). 

A-430  "Mystic  India"   (Sound). 
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ZEALAND 


THE       FAR       EAST 
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PEACE  CONFERENCE  DELEGATES 


Britain 

United  States 

Russia 

France 

Australia 

Brazil 

Canada 

China 

Ethiopia 

Czechoslovakia 
New  Zealand 
Norway 
South  Africa 

Belgium 

Holland 

Yugoslavia 

Poland 

Greece 

Ukraine 

White  Russia 


Paris.     July  29,  1946. 

•Prime  Minister  Attlee. 
•State  Secretary  Byrnes. 
■Foreign  Minister  Molotov. 
-President   Georges   Bidault. 

■Minister  of  External  Affairs,  Herbert  V.  Evatt. 
■Foreign  Minister  Joao  Neves  de  Fontoura. 
-Prime  Minister  Mackenzie  King. 
■Foreign  Affairs  Minister  Wang  Shihchieh. 
-Vice-Minister  of   Foreign  Affairs,  Akilou   Abte 
Wold. 

-Foreign  Minister  Jan  Masaryk. 

-Finance  Minister  Walter  Nash. 

-Foreign  Minister  Halvard  Lange. 

-Maj.-Gen.    F.    H.    Theron,    Minister    to    Greece, 

Egypt  and  Italy. 
-Former  Prime  Minister  Paul  Henri  Spaak. 
-Foreign  Minister  C.  G.  W.  H.  van  Boetzlaer. 
-Vice-President  Edward  Vardalj. 
-Foreign   Minister  Vincenty  Rzymowski. 
-Premier  Constantine  Tsalderis. 
-Foreign  Minister  M.   Manuilsky. 
-Foreign  Minister  M.   Kisselov. 
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THE  REORGANIZED  DOMINION  CABINET,  1946 

Prime  Minister:    The  Right  Hon.  William   Lyon  Mackenzie  King. 

Minister  of  Veterans  Affairs:    Hon.  Ian  Alistair  Mackenzie. 

Minister  of  Finance:    Hon.  James   Lorimer  Ilsley. 

Minister  of  Munitions  and  Supply  and  Minister  of  Reconstruction: 
Hon.  Clarence  Decatur  Howe. 

Minister  of  Agriculture:    Elon.  James  Garfield  Gardiner. 
Minister  of  Trade   and    Commerce:     Hon.   James   Angus    MacKin- 
non. 

Minister  of  National  Defence  for  Air:  Hon.  Colin  William  George 
Gibson. 

Minister  of  Justice  and  Attorney  General  of  Canada  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  External  Affairs :  Hon.  Stephen  S.  Lau- 
rent. 

Minister  of  Labour:    Hon.  Humphrey  Mitchell. 

Minister  of  Public  Works :    Hon.   Alphonse    Fournier. 

Minister  of  National   Health  and  Welfare:    Hon.   Brooke   Claxton. 

Minister  of  Mines  and  Resources:     Hon.   James   Allison    Glen. 

Solicitor  General :    Hon.  Joseph  Jean. 

Minister  of  Transport :    Hon.   Lionel   Chevrier. 

Secretary   of   State:     Hon.    Paul    Martin. 

Minister  of  National  Defence  and  Minister  of  National  Defence  for 
Naval  Services:    Hon.   Douglas   C.  Abbott. 

Minister  of  National  War  Services  and  Minister  of  National  Rev- 
enue:    Hon.  James  Joseph   McCann. 

Minister  of  Fisheries:    Hon.  H.  F.  G.  Bridges. 

Member   of  the   Administration   and    Minister   without   Portfolio: 
Hon.   Wishart   McL.   Robertson. 

SENATORS:  ALBERTA 

A.  Blais      _    -     -  -  Edmonton. 

W.  A.  Buchanan  -  Lethbridge. 

F.  W.  Gershaw  -  -  Medicine  Hat. 

W.  J.   Harmer     -  -  Edmonton. 

F.  Michener    -     -  -  Calgary. 

D.  E.  Riley     -     -  -  High  River. 
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ALBERTA  FEDERAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

Member  Constituency  Party 

1.  P.  H.  Asihby— . Edmonton,  East...  Social  Credit 

3.  J.  H.  Blackmore.- Lethbridge Social  Credit 

3.  J.  M.  Dechene Ath.abaska „  ..Liberal 

4.  R.  Fair .. Battle  River .Social  Credit 

5.  G.  Hansell-..-.-— .--—.. ..„■. Macleod Social  Credit 

6  .D.  S.  Harkness  ..- Calgary,  East -..  Progressive  Conservative 

7.  A.  Hlynka  1 - - Vegreville Social  Credit 

8.  L.  Jacques.^ ,. i Wetaskiwin Social  Credit 

9.  C.  E.  Johnston.. _ Bow  River.... ..Social  Credit 

10.  W.  F.  Kuhl Jasper,  Edson Social  Credit 

11.  S.  E.  Low Peace  River.... Social  Credit 

12.  Hon.  J.  A.  MacKinnon.- Edmonton,  West  ..Liberal 

13:  J.  A.  Marshall.......... Camrose Social  Credit 

14.  V.  QuelcH... ....Acadia ..Social  Credit 

15.  E.  A.  Shaw....-.-: .Red  Deer Social  Credit 

16.  A.   L.  Smith Calgary,  West  ...i.-Progressive   Conservative 

17.  W.  D.  Wylie ^ Medicine  Hat ..Social  Credit. 
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